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with other men—his inferiors—as a quarrel would una- 
voidably occasion. And what matters the opinion of the 
world to a man whose exalted ideas of himself flow from 
the inward contemplation of the noble, blustering thoughts, 
; that are struggling within his own soul! Though reviled 

Peter Pompion was always seeking after the chief seat in|/and followed with hue and cry by the boys in the street, he 
every synagogue. He was an ordinary man in his cor-|/possessed that consciousness of greatness and dignity, which 
poreal dimensions, but he had a wonderfully great soul. caused him to look down upon all their insults with scorn, 
While he was yet a boy at school, every wise-acre predicted /and to disdain to place himself on their level, by showing 
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his future greatness—as he was 9 lad of lofty bearing, and 
entertained a noble scorn for all the little dirty fellows that 
were continually crossing his path. He wore his hat on 
one side of his head, dressed himself in the latest fashions, 
and always kept his nose perched up towards the heavens, 
as if the odors of this insignificant world were disagreeable 


to his nostrils —or perhaps from an innate consciousness of 


his superior dignity. His school-fellows generally regarded 


him as half-witted —and even the worthy pedagogue himself 


often intimated that there might be somewhere a deficiency 
in his intellectual developements, since he could not other- 
wise account for certain peculiarities in his speech and de- 


portment ; but it is well known that the outward marks of 


genius and stupidity, in early youth, are so nearly alike, 
that they are frequently mistaken for one another by com- 
mon observers. Peter had that feeling within him, which 
is almost universally allowed to be the attribute of great 
minds alone —an inward consciousness of greatness. Yet, 
notwithstanding his elevation above the rest of his acquaint- 
ance, he was not beyond the reach of their insults—nay, it 
has been declared by authentic witnesses, that he usually 
carried about with him the toe-marks of his school-fellows 
boots, on certain parts of his fashionable broadcloth. But 
this circumstance ought not to disgrace Peter, since it is 
well known that an ass may kickaking. Andas Peter was 
by no means a quarrelsome boy—always disdaining to 
dirty his hands upon any of the insignificant urchins with 
whom he happened to be associated in a common school — 
it may be supposed that whenever he received a kick, he 
looked down upon the insult with magnanimous contempt. 
Strange it is, that a boy of such nobie spirit and lofty bear- 
ing, should not have commanded more respect among his 
school-fellows ; strange it is, that they should not have felt 
his superiority, and have been smitten with a sort of shrink- 
ing terror, whenever he approached them, which should al- 
ways have kept them at a respectful distance. Yet, on the 
contrary, they seemed almost universally to entertain the 
same absolute contempt for him which he manifested to- 
wards them. Whenever he appeared among them, they 
would raise a universal shout of ridiculous epithets of scorn, 
and the smaller boys that followed behind him, were often 
seen to kick themselves over, in their vain attempts to imi- 
tate the indignity that he so frequently suffered from the 
youths of his own size. 

As Peter advanced in years, he continued to improve in that 
noble trait of character for which he had always been distin- 
guished ; and when, at length, he entered into the possession 
of a large fortune of which he was heir, he became so far 
elevated above the majority of his acquaintance, that it was 
impossible for him to recognize them without the aid of a little 
pocket telescope, which he usually carried about with him. 
The insults Which he constantly received did not diminish 
his magnanimous pride ; and though his dignity was often 
wounded, it was never destroyed. The more he was kicked 
and spit upon, the more did he feel his own consequence, 
and the unspeakable insignificance of the vile fellows that 
surrounded him. Some persons who were unfortunately 
addicted to slander and detraction, have insinuated that 
Peter was a coward, remarking, as if it were a proof of the 
fact, that pride is usually associated with cowardice and 
meanness, and exemplifying their argument by a similar 
libel on that noble bird, the Turkey Gobbler. The truth is 
that Peter disdained any such contaminating intercourse 































any kind of resentment. 

But what, it may be asked, was the cause of this hatred 
and insult, which he received from all his acquaintance — 
since he was not quarrelsome, and seldom made use of any 
intended means of provocation? I think the problem may 
be solved in this manner—there is so much ill-nature in 
that sink of all depravity, the human heart, that men are 
not only offended with a designed insult, but they are angry 
even at the manifestation of contempt, which is often ob- 
served in the physiognomy and deportment of another. Now 
Peter had, unfortunately, this peculiar manner and expres- 
sion, and even when endeavoring to be polite and conciliat- 
ing, there was something so pert and insolent in the arch of 
his eye-brows, in the Byronical curl of his haughty lips, in 
his smirking smile, when he would look good-naturedly, and 
even in the positions which he would assume, while talking 
to his companions, as invariably excited the indignation of 
the latter, and induced them, as soon as his back was turned, 
to bestow upon him that most contemptible of all cogno- 
mens, “ puppy.” 

I do not intend to give a full narration of the events of 
Peter’s life; but merely to relate a few incidents which will 
serve to illustrate the two most prominent qualities in the 
character of Peter, his magnanimity and heroism. The 
knights of old, who, it will not be questioned, were models 
of perfect heroes, were distinguished by their gallantry 
and courage —the former being manifested by their devot- 
ed attachment to some beautiful woman; the latter by 
their eagerness to enter into warfare, whenever it was ne- 
cessary for the assertion of their own honor, or for the pro- 
tection of innocence. In a word, they were always in love, 
and always ready to fight—with gentlemen. This was 
exactly the case with Peter. It may be a matter of some 
surprise, that a person of such consciousness of intellectual 
and moral elevation above his equals, should ever find an 
object among his female acquaintance, whom he should deem 
worthy of his affections, and more especially of the offer of 
his hand. But it so happened that there was a family of 
considerable wealth in his own neighborhood, of the name 
of Burbin, who, as he was made to believe, were a distant 
branch of the royal ramily of Bourbon. Peter, on account 
of his own connections, found it not difficult to gain an in- 
troduction to this family, and immediately comthenced pay- 
ing his addresses to Miss Cordelia Burbin, an only daughter, 
and heiress of the family estate. Miss Cordelia was, how- 
ever, insensible of the captivating qualities of Mr. Peter 
Pompion, and was willing to tolerate him only as a butt for 
the exercise of her natural merriment; and strange as it 
may seem, she felt no respect for an individual whose con- 
scious greatness ought naturally to have inspired her with 
sheepish veneration. 

Peter was not hasty in making a declaration of his pas- 
sion to Miss Cordelia. He felt that his simple attentions 
were sufficient to keep all rivals at a distance, and that so 
long as she was thus highly honored, she would certainly 
not complain of any delay, on his part, in his offering pro- 
posals of marriage. This delay was not disagreeable to the 
object of his attentions, as it afforded her a prolonged oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of her ruling passion, the love of bur- 
lesque. Peter was economical in his habits, and by many 
invidious people was regarded as miserly in his disposition — 
but the reader will find by continuing the perusal of this 
narrative, that a considerable degree of economy is not in- 


compatible with a wish to be liberal and generous. After 
Peter had paid his addresses for many weeks to Miss Cor- 
delia, he began to reflect that he had never yet offered her 
any little gift asatoken of his regard. He thought that 
magnificent presents would be inappropriate, as Miss Cor- 
delia was possessed of ample means of procuring any luxu- 
ry whatever for herself. Again he thought a ring would 
not be proper, as he was not yet fully decided upon doing 
any thing which would so far commit him, as a lover. He 
concluded, therefore, to sound her mind in conversation, and 
ascertain by indirect means, what would be most acceptable 
to her, as a gift. Accordingly, during one of his formal 
visits to the charmer of his vanity, he “shook his ambrosial 
curls ” and thus begun—“ What a vulgar practice is this of 
giving gifts!*’ quoth he, “ it seems to be a kind of an indi- 
rect insult upon a young lady; it isas much as to say — My 
dear, you cannot afford to get every thing you want, and I 
will give you this—to help you along!!” 

“Not exactly so, Mr. Pompion, I cannot agree with you 
in considering a gift as an insult—a present, you know, is 
a token of affection.” . 

“You are right,” ‘said Peter, “I agree with you exactly — 
I believe we cannot disagree—but are there not certain 
kinds of presents that would offend you more than they 
would gain your love?” 

“Truly, indeed,” replied Cordelia, “I have always thought 
I should feel insulted by the offer of any of those common 
gifts, so often presented by the common sort of people. Ifa 
man cannot afford to make a magnificent present to the 
lady of his heart, I think he ought not to insult her with the 
evidences of his meanness.” 

Upon hearing this remark, Peter was completely horror- 
struck, and wished that he had said nothing at all on the 
subject ; for he began to fear that his ladye-love was going 
to give him something more than a hint to exhibit his gen- 
erosity towards her. At length, taking a long breath and 
summonirg his resolutions, he replied — “Exactly so— 
these are my sentiments on the subject— but tell me, Miss 
Cordelia, what you would be pleased to call a magnificent 
present ?” 

“ Such,” replied Cordelia, “as kings and nobles sometimes 
present to their mistresses, of jewels and other precious or- 
naments, amounting to the value of some thousand pounds.” 

‘Tam of your opinion,” said Peter—whose spirit now 
completely shrank within him, until his mouth became al- 
most too dry to allow him to speak, — “ but,” continued he, 
“you know they are immensely rich —ah ! — (correcting 
himself) not more so, however, than some of us — but —in 
fact, we agree exactly ! ’’ —- he concluded, findiag that every 
word he uttered only plunged him deeper. into difficulty. 
Cordelia perceived his agitation, and after keeping him in 
this anxious suspense a reasonable length of time, she re- 
marked, in order to relieve him from his embarrassment — 

“For my part,” said she, “I should refuse to accept one 
of these magnificent presents —though, as I said before, they 
alone are worthy of acceptance. I would not apply this re- 
mark to such little gifts as a bit of confectionary, or a bunch 
of flowers, which, you know, serve to manifest one’s esteem 
for the object to whom they are presented, without placing 
her under any obligation by receiving them. I have no 
doubt,” continued Cordelia, with the most ludicrous mock- 
gravity, ‘that many a heart has been won, simply by a 
well-timed and well-offered sugar-plum.” 

Peter immediately felt conscience-stricken. He consider- 
ed Cordelia’s last remark as a very polite way of giving him 
a hint that though he had been paying his addresses to her 
for several months, he had not during all that time expend- 
ed a single cent for any kind of confectionary, which, though 
a simple gift, might be the means of strengthening the bonds 
of their attachment. He immediately resolved, therefore, 
that he would open his heart and hand, to bestow upon his 
sweetheart a liberal donation of sugar-plums, dreading ex- 
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ceedingly the momentous consequences of any longer delay 
in the manifestation of his munificence. No sooner had he 
left the house, than he went forthwith to the confectioner’s, 


and purchased a wholesale quantity of confectionary of va- 
rious kinds, which he deposited in his private drawer, to 


deal out to her in small bits, as occasion demanded. It was 
not long before almost the whole quantity was gradually 
transferred from the bureau of Mr. Peter Pompion to the 
cabinet of Miss Cordelia Burbin, where she carefully hoard- 
ed them up, as evidences of the generosity of her magnani- 
mous and gallant lover. Peter never discontinued these 
presents to Miss Cordelia, during the whole period of his 
courtship, and she never failed to receive them with becom- 
ing gravity. 

But a crisis was now approaching, little anticipated by 

Peter, which afforded him an opportunity of displaying his 
gallantry in a still more extraordinary manner. A gentle- 
man had frequently been seen by Peter, at Miss Burbin’s, 
who was introduced to him as her cousin; but as he was a 
man whose principal recommendations were good sense and 
a solid education; and his deficiencies, the exterior accom- 
plishments of the fashionable world; and as Peter was ca- 
pable of appreciating only the latter, he believed him to be 
too insignificant an animal, to stand in his way as a rival. 
Hence he saw him go in and out of the house without any 
feelings of jealousy — more especially as he had often heard 
Miss Cordelia speak of him in what seemed to himself a 
very contemptuous strain. 
' “You mast pardon me, Miss Cordelia,” said Peter, with 
a stiff, nobly curled upper lip, and looking like the very per- 
sonification of modern genius, “if I venture to express my 
opinion that your cousin, Mr. Hanton, is a great booby ; he 
has none of the marks of the gentleman about him.” 

“It is very true,” replied Cordelia, “he has none of the 
marks of the gentleman about him— he would never be ta- 
ken for a fop, it must be confessed—and in regard to his 
conversation and manners, I do not really think you would 
like them.” 

“T think,” said Peter, chuckling within himself, “that 
you agree with me exactly, my dear, except that you re- 
frain from using those strong epithets of contempt, which 
better correspond with the scornful feelings with which I 
look down upon him, than with the greater simplicity of 
your own temper. He is certainly a man of no accom. 
plishments.” 

“Very true,” replied Cordelia, “he is a poor dancer — 
not much of a singer or player —he cannot trifle gracefully 
in conversation—but I have no doubt he thinks himself 
equal to any of us, simply because he is well versed in all 
the useful branches of education.” 

“Well, it is my opinion,” said Peter, “that we agree 
exactly in our ideas of his character—and I must, in plain 
terms, pronounce him a puppy!” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Pompion, I cannot agree with you, by any 
means, in applying that epithet to Mr. Hanton; for a 
‘puppy,’ you know, is one of those conceited, pert and 
pompous animals, that strut about the streets with their noses 
turned up into every body’s face, carrying a stiff upper lip, 
and making silly and impudent speeches, for the purpose of 
showing off ‘the gentleman.’ Oh no! you must not apply 
that epithet to my cousin ; I should as soon think of apply- 
ing it to yourself, Mr. Pompion.” 

“ You are right my dear,” replied Peter, “and I ask your 
pardon —I ought to have used some other word — but it is 
no matter, since we agree so exactly in our ideas of him.” 

“T have no doubt,” said Cordelia, “that whatever ideas 
may be entertained by you, respecting him, are perfectly 
correct. I can safely say, Mr. Pompion, that I agree with 
you in all the ideas I ever heard you advance.” 

Peter was now so completely overpowered and enraptured 
with these professions of esteem, from the lips of Cordelia — 
these undeniable tokens of love, mingled with the profound. 
est respect—that he could no longer resist the desire of 
opening his whole heart to her, but fell immediately on his 
knees, and poured forth into her ravished ears the whole 
declaration of his transports. 

“Since you have delighted me with such direct profes- 
sions of regard, my dear Cordelia, how can I refrain any 
longer from declaring my sentiments.” 

“Do get up on your feet, Mr. Pompion, if you are going 
to make a speech—who ever heard of kneeling, unless one 
was going to make love?” 

“Very true,” replied Peter, “these are exactly my senti- 
ments.—It is my object to express that very love which 


in the world who is worthy of its acceptance!” 


not exactly comprehend the drift of your discourse.” 

“ Ah! my dear Cordelia, this remark only confirms me in 
my opinion of the unaffected modesty of your temper. 
Miss Cordelia, in plain terms, it is my intention to offer you 
that which is said to be the highest compliment that can be 
bestowed upon a woman.” 

“Tam again greatly obliged to you, Mr. Pompion; but 
pray do enlighten me a little more in regard to your mean- 
ing; I am not used to receiving such ambiguous compli- 
ments. You must speak right out, in plain terms, Mr. 
Pompion, and tell me what it is that you want.” 

Here Peter became somewhat bothered, in making out his 
meaning by circumlocution, and exclaimed, quite abruptly, 

“ Miss Cordelia, it is my wish that we may be joined in the 
holy bands of wedlock.” 

“Indeed! that is an important matter,” replied Corde- 
lia — “ Stand on your feet then, Mr. Pompion ; you surprise 
me out of my wits. I had not the most distant conjecture 
that this was the honor you wished to confer upon me.” 

Peter having now poured out his “heart’s gushings,” and 
declared his true sentiments, rose up and took his seat by 
his fair one, and for the first time in his life, looked sheep. 
ish—this being the first time he had ever performed an act 
which seemed to him the least below his dignity. The veins 
became visible on the broad expanse of his high intellectual 
forehead ; his pale face glowed with something that resem- 
bled a blush ; his eyes lost their firm coxcombical stare ; his 
curled Byronical lips lost their tenacity, and in fine, he 
looked almost as a man of common sense would in the same 
situation. 

“ Mr. Pompion,” said Cordelia, after a sublime silence of a 
minute and a half, affecting the utmost gravity, “the sub- 
ject which you have introduced, you must be aware, is one 
of great importance to the future happiness of each of us.” 

“Exactly so,” responded Peter, struggling hard with his 
emotions, which caused his heart to bounce about in his 
breast, like a dumpling in boiling water; ‘our sentiments 
correspond exactly, as our affections are reciprocal—we 
agree exactly.”’ 

“Tam glad you do so, Mr. Pompion, and you cannot, 
therefore, expect that I should decide immediately upon a 
matter which ought to be taken under long consideration.” 

“T agree with you exactly, Miss Cordelia, and I am glad 
to find you so considerate. I hope you do not suppose that 
I have the least doubt of your love— but I am pleased to 
find that you are not one of those silly things, that are ready 
to jump at the first offer they receive, like a fish at a bait.” 

“Tam exceedingly obliged to you for your good opinion 
of me,” replied Cordelia, “and I hope I shall be able to 
prove that I deserve the latter part of your compliment ; but 
as for love, Mr. Pompion, don’t for heaven’s sake allude 
again to any thing so ridiculous.” 

At this very crisis the two lovers were interrupted by 
the unexpected entrance of Mr. Hanton. Upon his entrance, 
Peter arose and marched across the room, with all the airs 
of an offended peacock, and without condescending to offer 
Mr.‘Hanton any other salutation than a dignified nod, took 
his hat and walked off. 

Cordelia, now released from the restraint which she had 
long voluntarily imposed upon her gravity, burst into a fit 
of laughter, which lasted about. five minutes. After recov- 
ering herself, she related the whole adventure to Mr. Hanton, 
and concluding that the courtship had lasted quite as long as 
was proper, she requested his assistance in devising means 
to put an end to the farce. 

“ Well,” replied Hanton, “‘ you must tell him that Iam 
his rival, and get him to fight me. He is a great coward, 
and will surely run off, if he should be required to fight, and 
trouble you no more.” 

I shall detail no more of their conversation, but proceed 
to her next interview with Peter, who called on the-follow- 
ing afternoon. 

“Well, Miss Cordelia,” said Peter, “I presume now you 
have had a day’s consideration of this subject, that you are 
ready to receive me as your acknowledged lover.” 

“Not wholly so,” replied Cordelia. ‘In these affairs, Mr. 
Pompion, you know we must be guided entirely by the will 
of others—in matters of love, you know, it is the height of 


sounds so sweetly from your lips. —I wish to declare our re-||ridiculous folly to have any will of our own. Castom or- 


ciprocal affection. Miss Cordelia, shall I honor you with) 
the offer of my heart and hand? You are the only person |jand indeed it is a matter of perfect indifference to me; but 



































































dains that an affair of matrimony must be decided by friends ; 


you must not. consider my indecision, Mr. Pompion, as im- 


“‘T am much obliged to you, Mr. Pompion, for the honor! plying any want of esteem for yourself.” 


you seem inclined to eonfer upon me, but I must say, I do! 


“ Certainly not,” exclaimed Peter, expanding to twice his 
usual dimensions, and strutting with an air of the most ex- 
quisite self-complacency — “far be it from me to think so 
meanly of you, Miss Cordelia.”’ 

“ You must know, then,” said Cordelia, “that my cousin, 
Mr. Hanton, has had the assurance to offer himself to me.” 

“Ts it possible,” said the dignified and indignant Peter, 
“that he can be possessed of such barefaced assurance ?”’ 

“Tt is true enough for all intents and purposes,”’ replied 
Cordelia, “and it is no less true, Mr. Pompion, that my 
friends prefer Mr. Hanton to yourself, and as it is a matter 
of indifference to me, I must be guided entirely by the will 
of my friends.” 

“But,” exclaimed the petrified Peter, “has your cousin 
any property, that should induce your friends to yield him 
the preference over one who is the heir to one of the largest 
estates in the country ?”’ 

“Not at all,” said Cordelia, “but you know there are 
some people who never will allow a son or a daughter to 
marry out of the family —and you know he is my cousin.” 

“T see, my dear Cordelia, that you give me the preference, 
and were he only out of the way, your friends would proba. 
bly make no objection to your union with the object of your 
own choice.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Cordelia, “my friends are not 
jin the habit of opposing my reasonable inclinations —but, 
\Mr. Pompion, I think I can give you a hint of a way by 
'which you can get rid of my cousin.” 

“ O how is that, my dear Cordelia ?—I am quite convinced 
\that our attachment is mutual, and I would joyfully embrace 
jany plan, which would be consistent with my honor asa 
| gentleman.” 

“Well, Mr. Pompion, you must challenge him and fight 
him!” 

“Challenge him!” exclaimed Peter, with the utmost 
‘horror. But immediately recovering his presence of mind, 
‘he added, “ That I will do—or any thing else to enable my 
dear Cordelia to obtain the desire of her heart.” 

Peter was now agitated with a universal tremor —his 
knees knocked together with fright —and ‘he sat down, in 
order to conceal his tremblings. 

“You must know, Mr. Pompion,” said Cordelia, “ that 
my cousin is a great coward—and sooner than fight, he 
would give up his point at any time.” 

“Then,” said Peter, emboldened by these last remarks, 
and recovering the firmness of his nerves, “then he is not a 
man—and by Jupiter! he is unworthy of you, my dear! 
Coward! I will challenge him immediately!” 

“T pray you, Mr. Pompion, do not be rash—do not let 
your courage go beyond your discretion! You will frighten 
the poor man to death! But I know Mr. Hanton will not 
fight —you will find him at home now —take my advice, Mr. 
Pompion, and he will never trouble you more.” 

“Urged onward by the impulse of the moment, and taxing 
courage from Cordelia’s representation of her cousin’s cow- 
ardice, Peter went boldly forward, and demanded an inter- 
view with Mr. Hanton. As soon as they were alone together, 

“T have come, said Peter, “to demand of you, sir, the 
satisfaction of a gentleman.” 

“Pray, my dear sir, explain yourself,” said Mr. Hanton, 
assuming a look of great anxiety and fear, “I do not under. 
stand you, Mr. Pompion.” 

“You have presumed, in an unjustifiable manner,” said 
Peter, bowing and looking big, “to interfere between me 
and Miss Cordelia Burbin, and have put yourself in the 
way of my union with that young lady, sir, and I, sir, have 
come to demand satisfaction of you.” 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed Hanton, looking horror-struck, 
and affecting the greatest trepidation —‘‘is it possible, sir, - 
that you mean to intimate your intention of fighting a duel ?” 

“T call you out, sir, to fight me,” said Peter, in a loud 
voice, growing exceedingly bold, at the sight of his compan- 
ion’s tremors, — “and I want you immediately to choose your 
time, place and weapons.” 

“JT beg you, my dear sir,” said Hanton, looking like a 
man who was running away from a wild beast —“ pause a 
moment —think of what you are doing—consider your 
rashness. I cannot —cannot, sir, consent to be a duellist— 
my principles, my dear sir, forbid it!” 
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«] want none of your principles, except the principles of 
honor,” cried Peter — swelling in dimensions, until his gar- 
ments were stretched at every seam—‘‘I am determined to 


have satisfaction. 
mean to fight every man that dares to interfere. 





this business.” 

Upon hearing these words, Hantun, suddenly changing 
his manner, and affecting the hero, exclaimed — 

“Then, Mr. Pompion, if you are bent upon it, I will meet 
you. Though, by principle, opposed to duelling, [ have al- 
ways made np my mind never to refuse a challenge. I 
will fight with pistols, and will choose for our place of meet- 
ing, Pirate’s Hollow, where I have long practised shooting 
at marks. I am acapital shot—having practised in case 
of fighting a duel. It only remains for you, sir, to choose 
your second. There’s Bob Roberts —he shall be my second. 
He is areal pirate, and has seen the death of more than one 


Iam determined to fight you, sir, and 1}make more show than is wise. 
r I'll have}/should you follow. 
the blood of more than one villain, before I’ve done with|| will disagree with the color of your house. Moreover, the 





man in a duel —and has sucked their blood to give him 
courage. He is one of your true alligator breed. He is 
one half devii and the other half Indian.” 

Peter’s courage now completely died within him, upon 
witnessing his companion’s unexpected resolution. He 
could hardly stand, on account of his fright. He already 
saw Bob Roberts in imagination, gnashing his teeth at him 
as if he were ready to suck his blood. He retained just 
self-possession enough to resolve that he would take his 
flight —suddenly recollecting that a rich uncle in Liverpool 
had invited him to come to that city, and enter into business 
with him. Peter, therefore, immediately withdrew, saying 
‘«‘] will meet you, then, Mr. Hanton, just a week from this 
day —for I mrt take time to procure a good second — and 
I am as yet unprovided with arms.” 

Peter hastened home, almost dying with fright, and in-!) 
formed his friends that another letter, from his uncle, ren- 
dered it necessary that he should go to Liverpool in the} 
next packet that should sail, to assist in an important busi- 
ness transaction. He procured a passage in a very few! 
days, and previous to his embarkation wrote a line to Mr.| 
Hanton, saying that he regretted extremely that urgent| 
business rendered it necessary for him to repair directly to| 
Liverpool. In the hurry of the occasion, he entirely forgot | 
Miss Cordelia, and she was probably completely banished 
from his recollection by the fright which he had received, | 
from the idea of Bob Roberts, the blood-sucker. He went to 
Liverpool, and joined his uncle in business. There, it is said, 
he passes himseif for a true-born Englishman of rank, and| 
struts with the fashionables in the highest style. The last) 
accounts state that he is among the train who are waiting in 
anxious expectation to win the hand of Queen Victoria. 





THE COTTAGE, 


Tuere was a laboring man who built a cottage for himself’ 
and wife. A dark grey rock overhung it and helped to keep) 
it from the winds. | 

When the cottage was finished, he thought he would paint! 
it like the grey rock. And so exactly did he get the same! 
shade of color, that it looked almost as if the little dwelling, 
sprang from the bosom of the rock that sheltered it. 

After awhile the cottager became able to purchase a cow.| 
In the summer she picked up most of her own living very, 
well. But in the winter, she needed to be fed and kept from! 
the cold. | 

So he built a barn for her. It was so small that it looked 
more like a shed thana barn. But it was quite warm and 
comfortable. 

When it was done, a neighbor came in, and said, “‘ What! 
color will you paint your barn?” 

“‘T had not thought of that,” said the cottager. 

“Then I advise you by all means to paint it black; and 
here is a pot of black paint which I have brought on pur- 
pose to give you.” 

Soon another neighbor, coming in, praised his neat shed, 
and expressed a wish to help him about his building. 
«White is by far the most genteel color,” he added, “and 
here is a pot of white paint, of which I make you a present.” 

While he was doubting which of the gifts to use, thé old- 
est and wisest man in the village came to visit him. His 

‘hair was entirely white, and every body loved him, for he 
was good as well as wise. 

When the cottager had told him the story about the pots 
of paint, the old man said, 


|| given me instruction. 

























\|Cass, published in the Democratic Review for May last, 






lupon the sea-coast, and in an equal state of misery and de- 


subsequently with an artificial mole, the remains of which 
yet exist. 

We left Sidon on the morning of that day, and after pass- 
ing its miserable walls, we found ourselves upon the sandy 
beach of the sea. After travelling upon it about two miles, 
we began to ascend the head of a small stream, deriving its 
sources from the Ridges of Lebanon. It is perennial, and 
its course is marked by productiveness and abundance. 
Water and fertility are almost synonymous in the East, and 
the fig and mulberry trees and the vines along the valley of 
this stream, presented a most delightful contrast to the naked 
and sterile ridges which enclosed it. We soon, however, 
left it, and traversed a very rugged and inhospitable country, 
ascending and descending hill after hill, each composed al- 
most wholly of rock, till we came in sight of the little insu- 
lated mountain, where Lady Hester Stanhope had establish- 
ed her lonely dwelling. It is almost conical, and separated 
by a deep valley from the other hills. We toiled up its pre- 
cipitous side by a narrow winding path, enjoying the full 
benefit of a Syrian mid-day sun. When on the top, we 
stopped a moment to rest, and to survey the prospect around 
us. Steep valleys on every side seemed to enclose similar 
hills. Near was one having on its top a Greek convent, and 
others in the distance spotted with villages, Greek, Arab, 
and Druse. There must be something peculiar in the soil 
of this region, for to the eye nothing could promise greater 
sterility. The worst spot in the Alleghany Mountain would 
seem to me to hold out greater encouragement to industry ; 
and a person who has visited the Gap in the White Moun. 
tainly may form a tolerable idea of the rocky desolation which 
the prospect offers. Upon the top of the hill, this self-expa- 
triated grand-daughter of the great Earl of Chatham, this 
niece and adviser of William Pitt, has established her resi- 
dence. The house, or rather the cluster of houses, is built 
in the Arab manner, low, irregular, and almost detached. 
It is of stone, rather rudely constructed, and surrounded, as 
is usual here, with a stone wall. There are some fig and 
pomegranate trees, vines and flowering shrubs, cultivated 
with care, and furnished with water brought from some dis- 
tant spring in the valley below, upon asses,—for the hill 
itself is as destitute of water as the deserts of Arabia. 

I had taken the precaution, before leaving Sidon, to trans- 
mit, by a messenger, my card and letter, stating our desire 
to have an interview with her ladyship. I had understood, 
when in Damascus, from the French Consul, who had been. 
for some years her physician, that she was not always acces- 
sible, and I was advised to give her previous notice of our 
intended visit. "When we reached her house, we found she 
had not risen; for among her peculiar habits is one which 
converts the day into night. She had, however, given or- 
ders for our hospitable reception, and requested we would 
dine, informing us she would receive us about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. This, however, did not suit our arrange- 
ments, for one object we had in view in the journey, was to 
visit the Emir Beschir, the Prince of the Druses, who lives 
about seven hours’ ride beyond Lady Hester, in the midst of 
the Ridges of Lebanon. We therefore excused ourselves 
to her ladyship for not waiting, promising to make our visit 
to the Emir that evening, and to return, so as to present 
ourselves again there by noon the next day. To this ar- 
rangement she assented, and we continued our journey with- 
out seeing her. 

The same uninviting country met our view, until we 
crossed over some steep, rocky ridges, and struck a petty 
stream, which discharges itself into the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Sidon and Beyroot. It is the one in which the Em- 
peror Barbarossa was drowned, while engaged in a crusade. 
We travelled up this stream to its source, and after dark 
reathed the residence of the Emir, one of the most romantic 
spots in the world. This singular people, the Druses, occn- 
py these mountains. They have preserved a species of in- 
dependence, and are governed by their own princes.. I may 
take some other opportunity of communicating to you the 
particulars of our visit. A more interesting one could not 
have been made. We were received and treated with true 
Arab hospitality. The palace is by far the most magnificent 
building in Syria, and more than four times the size of our 
President’s house. It is said the Emir keeps a thousand 
servants. During the journey of this day, we saw, for the 
first time, those horns alluded to in the scripture, which are 
worn by the women. They are’at least fifteen inches long, 
and rise over the forehead, being covered by a veil,—and 
most uncouth looking objects they are. 


you, and wishes you to doa foolish thing. He who gave 
you the white paint, is a partial friend, and desires you to 
Neither of their opinions 
If the shed is either black or white, it 












































black paint will draw the sun, and cause the edges of your 
boards to curl and split, and the white wili look well for a 
little while, and then become soiled, and need painting. 
Now.take my advice, and mix the black and white together.” 
_ So the cottager poured one pot into the other, and mixed 
them up with his brushes—and it made the very grey color 
which he liked, and had Wsed before upon his house. 

He had in one corner of his small piece of ground a hop- 
vine. It had always twined around two poles, which he 
had fastened to the earth to give it support. But the cotta- 
ger was fond of building, and he made a little arbor for it to 
run upon, and cluster about. 

He painted the arbor grey. 

So the rock, and the shed, and the arbor, were all of the 
same grey color. And every thing looked neat and com- 
fortable, though it was small and poor. 

When the cottager and his wife grew old, they were sit- 
ting together in their arbor, at the sunset of a summer's day. 

A stranger, whoseemed to be looking at the country, stop- 
ped and inquired, huw every thing around that small habi- 
tation happened to be of the same shade of grey. 

“Tt is well it is so, said the cottager, for my wife and I, 
you see, are grey also. And we have lived so long that the 
world looks old and grey to us now.” 

Then he told him of the story of the black and white paint, 
and how the advice of an aged man prevented him from 
making his little estate ridiculous, when he was young. 

“T have thought of this circumstance so often, that it has 


“ He who gave me the black paint, proved to be an ene- 
my; and he who urged me to use the white, was a friend. 
The advice of neither was good. 

‘“‘ Those who love us too well are blind to our faults —and 
those who dislike us, are not willing to see our virtues. 

“One would make us all white—the other all black. 
But neither of them is right. For we are of a mixed na- 
ture, good and evil, like the grey paint, made of opposite 
qualities. : 

“Tf, then, neither the counsel of our foes nor our partial 
friends is safe to be taken, we should cultivate a judgment, 
which like the grey paint, mixed both together, may avoid 
the evil and secure the good.” 


A RECENT VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


[Tue interest excited in regard to this singular lady, by 
her recent contest with the British government, will render 
the following account of an interview with her, by Gen. 


peculiarly attractive at the present time.] 


Sue is an extraordinary woman, this Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. Extraordinary in her character, in her appearance, 
in her opinions, and in the romantic incidents of her life. 
And here I am, seated in this ancient city of Tyre, to render 
you an account of the visit I have just made toher. How 
are the mighty fallen! How changed is this Turko-Egyp- 
tian-Arabic town, dirty and disgusting as it is, and filled with 
all manner of abominations, fromthe mighty Tyre of anti- 
quity, the queen of nations! Surely has the malediction of 
the Almighty fallen upon her, and the prophecy of Ezekiel 
been fulfilled, that the world should lament over her, “say- 
ing, what city is like Tyrus,—like the destroyed in the 
midst of the sea!” 

It is, at present, a small place situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and upon an extensive plain, now sterile and 
uncultivated, but once rich and productive. The Ridges of 
Lebanon diminish here much in height, and recede from the 
sea, So as to leave an extent of country, beautiful to the eye. 
but desolate and dreary. The town contains about twenty- 
five hundred inhabitants, and it is the very picture of mise- 
ry. The buildings are old, mean, and dilapidated; the 
Streets narrow, dirty, and crooked, and with all the usual 
disgusting appendages of a Turkish town. The inhabitants 
are in the last state of destitution. 

Sidon is about twenty miles north of Tyre, in like manner 
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We returned to Lady Hester Stanhope’s at the hour indi-|| early study, and by a free admission to the best society. As 
cated ; and after a short time were introduced into her pri-||may well be supposed, her peculiar opinions upon some sub-) 
vate apartment. She was sitting, dressed like an Arab,|| jects almost approached monomania. I imagine her long 
clothed in a robe, with a turban upon her head, and smoking ||residence in the East has produced an effect upon her reli- 
along pipe. She is tall and spare, with a worn and sickly|/ gious views, for there seems to be a mélange, in her conver- 
complexion, and apparently about sixty-five years of age.|/sation, of the doctrines of Christianity and of the dogmas 
I had heard from her physician, in Damascus, that she hadj/of Islamism. She alluded, in pretty distinct terms, to a story 
been engaged in early life to Sir John Moore, and | looked|/resembling in its outline, the legendary tale of the Seven) 
for those traits which may have been supposed to have at-|/Sleepers of Ephesus, and which relates to certain persons) 
tracted this great captain. But the remains were not to be||/now sleeping at Damascus, whose awakening, which is not 
found. There was a settled melancholy, which added to|/far distant, is to be attended with some strange event. I be- 
the interest of her appearance, and the recollection of what/| lieve we have all of us more or less of a spirit of hallucina- 
she had been, contrasted with what she was, produced a/|tion, each perhaps when his own peculiar chord is struck, 
powerful impression upon each of the party. and more or less developed, as the craniologist would say, as 

She received us with great kindness, and entered into a|/the proper bump is greater or smaller. 
free and unrestrained conversation. She has seen life ina|| Lady Hester has shown much friendship to our country- 
great variety of forms, and communicates her observations||men, and I think has received them whenever they have| 
with spirit. She related to us many anecdotes of Mr. Pitt, 
and of his contemporaries who were associated with him on 
the stirring scenes during the French revolutionary wars. 
She has an unconquerable aversion to George the Fourth, 
and considers him the worst man who ever lived, —except her 
neighbor, the Emir Beschir, who rather occupies the nadir 
in the circle of her affections. Of the Duke of York she 
spoke with great kindness, and I am inclined to think, that 
in both of these cases her own opinions are the faithful mir- 
ror of those of Mr. Pitt. She lived with that eminent states- 
man during the latter period of his life, and was admitted to 
his confidential councils and to the examination of his most 
private papers. What peculiar circumstances led her to 
change all the habits of her life and to flee beyond Christen- 
dom, I know not. But as she displayed some eccentricity 
in the conception, she exhibited great firmness and intrepid- 
ity in the execution of the plan. On her first voyage she 
was shipwrecked somewhere off the coast of Caramania, I 
believe between Cyprus and Rhodes, and was detained some 
days upon a barren waste. She lost every thing and suffer. 
ed all the hardships incident to such an accident in such an 
inhospitable region. But with indomitable resolution she 
returned to England, and, after procuring such articles as 
she needed, re-embarked for the East, and safely reached 
Syria. From that period her adventures are well known ; 
she traversed almost all the country between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean, and by her conduct and her largesses 
acquired an extraordinary influence over the tribes of no- 
madic Arabs who roam through this region. She was even 
saluted Queen of Palmyra amid the mighty and interesting 
ruins which attest, upon a small oasis in the middle of the 
desert, the former power of Zenobia ; and perhaps visions of 
glory floated before her eyes, and perhaps she dreamed of 
rivalling the renown of the unfortunate sovereign who, after 
resisting the strength of Rome, was led away captive by 
Aurelian. But alas, the Ishmaelites are poor pillars for a 
throne to rest upon, a foundation as unstable as their own 
sandy ocean. The leach cries “ give, give,” and the Arabs 
cried “more, more,” till the treasury of the Lady Hester 
was well nigh exhausted ; and as her means diminished, her 
influence also diminished, till the latter is reduced within 
‘very narrow limits, and till the former, I fear, is much less 
than the interest I take in her fate induces me to wish it was. 
At one time her passport was a safe guarantee for the tra-| 
veller, insuring him protection and hospitality among the 
wildest bands. 

I found she held the moral character of the Turks in high 
estimation, but she denounces the changes which are evi- 
dently in progress throughout the Empire, having a tendency 
to assimilate the Mussulman population to the Christian 
standard. This she charges upon Sultan Mahmoud, and as 
her beau ideal of a gentleman seems to be a Turk of the old 
school, with his flowing robes and the other accessories of 
an Eastern toilette, she may well be supposed to hold in 
detestation the ugly Fez cap, the pantaloons, and the long 
frock coat, which have changed and disfigured the Mahom- 
medans. We had much interesting conversation with her, 
which I shall not repeat, confining myself to such remarks, 
indicative of her frame of mind, as may appear to be of a THE PERFECTION OF LITERATURE, 
general nature. I found she had so far lost her command|| [Tue following sentiments were recently delivered by Hon. 
of the English language, as to be driven occasionally to|| Asher Robbins, of Rhode Island, in the Senate of the United 
have recourse to the Arabic. She expressed much dissatis-||States, in a speech on the subject of the Smithson bequest. 
faction at the accounts which some travellers have given of||Such views are too valuable to be lost in the maze of politics. 
their interviews with her, and was particularly severe upon|| They are just, elevated, and show a mind capable of not only 
M. Lamartine. appreciating literary excellence, but of adding to its treas- 

Our interview was highly interesting. Lady Hester is||ures. The remarks on the degeneracy of literature are too 
possessed naturally of a vigorous intellect, improved by'ltrue; but we are happy to believe the day is approaching,| 
















































British travellers. Ladies she never receives. Whether 
this exclusion is founded upon the Turkish opinion of fe- 
male inferiority, I had not an opportunity to judge. We 
have certainly to thank her for her politeness and hospitali- 
ty; and this she carried so far, notwithstanding our objec- 
tions, as to send a servant with fruit to our boat at Sidon. 
We left her wishing her more happiness than I am afraid is 
in store for her. L. C. 





METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO. XI. 


BY WILSON FLAGS. 





Original. 





LINES WRITTEN [IN AN ALBUM. 


O cuerisn this volume — ’tis memory’s token — 

The record of ties that should never be broken ; 

Your evening of life with remembrance ’twill cheer, 

Of the friends that in youth’s happy morning were dear! 


On its pages the offerings of friendship behold, 
Where all of their love and good wishes have told ; 
You may turn but to these faithful tributes to find 
A portrait, in each, of the votary’s mind. 


The charm of this volume ne’er truly will cease — 
Each year of your life will its value increase ; 

Full oft will you read its fair pages to wake 

The scenes and the joys you were wont to partake. 


Perhaps in some late coming year of your life, 

When relieved from its care and retired from its strife, 
The name of some friend may here rise to your view, 
Whose image, without it, you could not renew. 


And how soothing, when numbers have fled far away, 
Some laid in the low narrow house of decay, — 

To read the dear names of the friends of your youth, 
To your friendship inscribed, with the signet of truth. 


Then cherish this volume —’tis memory’s token — 

The record of ties that should never be broken ; 

Your evening of life with remembrance ’twill cheer, 

Of the friends that in youth’s happy morning were dear! 





THE DEATH OF LOVE. 
A MADRIGAL,. 


I sex thee still— my once beloved — 
. Thy features often greet my sight ; 
But ah! my thoughts have widely roved ! 
Thou art no longer my delight. 


Thrice happy were those tender hours, 
Which I have often passed with thee ; 

Then wert thou fairer than the flowers— 
Thou’rt still the same — must ever be. 





I’ve ceased to love —I know not why — 
On me thy smiles now beam in vain ; 
No more thy beauty charms my eye, 
I’m deaf to thy once pleasing strain. 


No more shall tender rapture thrill, 

And beauty ne’er my heart shal] move ; 
For he that cannot love thee still, 

Hath surely felt the death of love! 





presented themselves, which she has not always done to) 


when pure classica] literature will again be in vogue, and 
the present fashionable disregard of the rules of composition, 
- purity of diction, and the harmony of language, no longer 
‘be tolerated. Let every young writer read the following ex- 
tracts with deep attention.] 


“ LircRaTurRE is now every where mediocre — because the 
arts of literature are no where cultivated, but every where 
neglected, and apparently despised. I recollect to have seen 
in a late and leading periodical of Great Britain, an article 
in which the writer congratulates the age upon having 
thrown off the shackles of composition ; and says (in a tone 
of triumph) that no one now thinks of writing like Junius, 
(as if it was an easy matter, but beneath him, to write like 
Junius, ) except, he adds, some junior sophister in the coun- 
try, corresponding with the editor of some village news- 
paper. The whole tribe of present writers, seem, by their 
| silence, to receive this description as eulogy —as a tribute of 
praise properly paid to their merit; while in truth it is the 
characteristic of a barbarous age, or of one declining to bar- 
barism ; it is the very description applied to mark the de- 
cline and last glimmering of letters in Greece and Rome. 

The object of education is two-fold — knowledge and abil- 
ity. Both are important, but ability is by far the most so. 
Knowledge is so far important as it is subsidiary to the ac- 
quiring of ability, and no further; except as a source of 
mental pleasure to the individual. It is ability that makes 
itself to be felt by society ; it is ability that wields the scep- 
tre over the human heart and the human intellect. Now it 
is a great mistake to suppose that knowledge imparts ability 
of course. It does indeed impart ability of a certain kind ; 
for by exercising the attention and the memory, it improves 
the capacity for acquiring ; but the capacity to acquire is 
not ability to originate and produce. No; ability can only 
be given by the appropriate studies, accompanied with the 
appropriate exercises — directed by a certain rule, and con- 
ducting infallibly to a certain result. 

In all the celebrated schools of Athens, this was the plan 
of education; and there the ingenuous youth, blessed with 
faculties of promise, never failed to attain the eminence as- 
pired to, unless his perseverance failed. Hence the mighty 
effects of those schools ; hence that immense tide of great 
men which they poured forth on all the departments of sci- 
ence and letters: and especially of letters ; and hence, too, 
the astonishing perfection of their works. A celebrated 
writer, filled with astonishment at the splendor as well as 
the number of the works produced by the scholars of these 
schools, ascribes the event to the hand of a wonder working 
Providence, interposed in honor of human nature, to show 
to what perfection the species might ascend. But there was 
nothing of miracle in it; the means were adequate to the 
end. It isno wonder at all that such schools gave to Athens 
her Thucydides in history, her Plato in ethics, her Sophocles 
to her drama, and her Demosthenes to her Forum and her 
popular assemblies ; and gave to her besides, that host of 
rivals to these and almost their equals. It was the natural 
and necessary effect of such a system of education ; and es- 
pecially with a people who held, as the Athenians did, all 
other human considerations as cheap in comparison with 
the giory of letters and the arts. 

It is true, this their high and brilliant career of literary 
glory was but of short duration ; for soon as it had attained 
its meridian blaze, it was suddenly arrested; for the tyrant 
came and laid the proud freedom of Athens in the dust, and 
the Athenians were a people with whom the love of glory 
could not survive the loss of freedom. For freedom was 
the breast at which that love was fed ; freedom was the ele- 
ment in which it lived and had its being ; freedom gave to 
|it the fields where its most splendid triumphs were achieved. 
The genius of Athens now drooped ; fell from its lofty flights 
down to tame mediocrity ; to ephemeral works born but to 
/languish and to die ; and so remained during the long rule 
|of that ruthless despotism — the Macedonian ; and until the 
|Roman came to put it down, and to merge Greece in the Ro- 
|manempire. Athens now was partially restored to free- 
'dom. Her schools, which had been closed, or which had ex- 
|isted only in form, revived with something of their former 
effect. They again gave forth some works worthy of her 
former fame, though of less transcendant merit; and they 
now gave Rome the Roman eloquence and literature. 











Grecia capta serum Victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti satio : 


and, if we are wise to profit by their example, may yet give 


| . 
to us an equal eloquence and literature.” 


» 














FAIR CONCORD. 


Original. 








Farr Concord ! flow softly and silent along, 

And listen — I'll make thee the theme of my song ; 
Thy bright-blooming windings pass noiselessly by ; 
My love turneth on thee her languishing eye. 


Kiss rippling, as passing the shore by her dwelling, 
And flow from thy windings, the Merrimac swelling ; 
Unite with the torrent’s impetuous flow, 

And course down the rapids to ocean below. 


Thy clethra-clad bowers and lily-lined windings, 

And wide-spreading meadows with hibiscus bindings ; 
I frequent them daily, their beauties consuming, 

For one down the valley dwells lovely and blooming. 


Thy bank-shading willows supporting the vine, 

And quiet recesses where clematis twine ; 

Thy rose-scented arbors where woodbines hang pendant, 
I’li frequent them daily, the muse my attendant! 


I’ll sing of her beauties, who frequents them too, 
?Midst roses and lilies the fairest to view ; 

She rests ’neath their shadows in peaceful repose, 
When calm twilight zephyrs their fragrance disclose. 


I charge thee, flow softly, touch gently the shore, 
Whilst passing her cottage with jessamine door, 
Thy lilytined windings pass noiselessly by ; 

My love turneth on thee her languishing eye. 


Billerica, Mass. 


From the Manual of Ornithology. 





WILSON'S STORMY PETREL. 

Tus ominous harbinger of the deep is seen nearly through- 
out the whole expanse of the Atlantic, from Newfoundland 
to the tropical parts of America, whence it wanders even to 
Africa and the coasts of Spain. From the ignorance and 
superstition of mariners, an unfavorable prejudice has long 
been entertained against these adventurers and harmless 
wanderers, and as sinister messengers of the storm, in which 
they are often involved with the vessel they follow, they 
have been unjustly stigmatized by the name of Stormy Pe- 
trels, Devil’s Birds, and Mother Carey’s Chickens. At near- 
ly all seasons of the year these Swallow Petrels, in small 
flocks are seen wandering almost alone, over the wide waste 
of the ocean. ; 

On the edge of soundings, as the vessel loses sight of the 
distant headland, and launches into the depths of the un- 
bounded and fearful abyss of waters, flocks of these dark, 
swift flying, and ominous birds begin to shoot around the 
vessel, and finally take their station in her foaming wake. 
In this situation, as humble dependants, they follow for their 
pittance of fare, constantly and keenly watching the agita- 
ted surge for floating mollusca, and are extremely gratified 
with any kind of fat animal matter thrown overboard, which 
they invariably discover, however small the morsel, or moun- 
tainous and foaming the raging wave on which it may hap- 
pen to float. On making such discovery they suddenly stop! 
in their airy and swallow-like flight, and whirl instantly 
down to the water. Sometimes nine or ten thus crowd to- 
gether like a flock of chickens scrambling for the same mor- 
sel; at the same time pattering on the water with their feet, 
as if walking on the surface, they balance themselves with 
gently fluttering and outspread wings, and often dip down 
their heads to collect the sinking object in pursuit. On other 
occasions, as if seeking relief from their almost perpetual 
exercise of flight, they jerk and hop widely over the water, 
rebounding as their feet touch the surface, with great agility 
and alertness. 

There is something cheerful and amusing in the sight of 
these little flocks, steadily following after the vessel, so light 
and unconcerned, across the dreary ocean. During a gale 
it is truly interesting to witness their intrepidity and address. 
Unappalled by the storm that strikes terror into the breast of 
the mariner, they are seen coursing wildly and rapidly over 
the waves, descending their sides, then mounting with the 
breaking surge which threatens to burst over their heads ; 
sweeping through the hollow waves as ina sheltered valley, 
and again mounting with the rising billow, it trips and jerks 
sportively and securely on the surface of the roughest sea, 
defying the horrors of the storm, and like some magic being 
seems to take delight in braving overwhelming dangers. At 
other times we see these erial mariners playfully coursing 
from side to side in the wake of the ship, making excursions 
far and wide on every side, now in advance, then far behind,| 
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returning again to the vi as if she were stationary, 
though moving at the most rapid rate. A little after dark 
they generally cease their arduous course, and take their in- 
terrupted rest upon the water, arriving in the wake of the 
vessel they had left, as I have observed, by about nine or 
ten o’clock of the following morning. In this way we were 
followed by the same flock of birds to the soundings of the 
Azores, and until we came in sight of the Isle of Flores. 

According to Buffon, the Petrel acquires its name from the 
apostle Peter, who is also said to have walked upon the wa. 
ter. At times we hear from these otherwise silent birds by 
day, a low weet, weet, and in their craving anxiety, apparent. 
ly to obtain something from us, they utter a low twittering 
*pe-up, or chirp. In the night, when disturbed by the pas- 
sage of the vessel, they rise in a low, vague and hurried 
flight from the water, and utter a singular guttural chatter- 
ing, like kuk kuk k’ k, k’k, or something similar, ending in a 
low twitter like that of a swallow. 

These Petrels are said to breed in great numbers on the 
rocky shores of the Bahama and the Bermuda Islands, and 
along some parts of the coast of East Florida and Cuba. 
Mr. Audubon informs me that they also breed in large flocks 
on the mud and sand islands off Cape Sable, in Nova Scotia, 
burrowing downwards from the surface to the depth of a 
foot or more. They also commonly employ the holes and 
cavities of rocks near the sea for this purpose. The eggs, ac- 
cording to Mr. Audubon, are three, white and translucent. 
After the period of incubation they return to feed their young 
only during the night, with the oily food which they raise 
from their stomachs. At these times they are heard through 
most parts of the night, making a continual cluttering sound 
like frogs. In June and July, or about the time that they 
breed, they are still seen out at sea for scores of leagues 
from the land, the swiftness of their fiight allowing them 
daily to make these vast excursions in quest of their ordina- 
ry prey; and hence, besides their suspicious appearance in 
braving storms, as if aided by the dark ruler of the air, 
they breed, according to the vulgar opinion of sailors, like 
no other honest bird, for taking no time for the purpose on 
land, they merely hatch their egg under their wings, as they 
sit on the water ! 

The food of this species, according to Wilson, appears to 
consist, as he says, of gelatinous spora of the Gulf-weed, 
(Fucus natans,) as well as small fish, barnacles, and probably 
many small mollusca. Their flesh is rank, oily, and un. 
pleasant to the taste. Their food is even converted into oil 
by the digestive process, and they abound with it to such a 
degree, that, according to Brunnich, the inhabitants of the 
Fero Isles make their carcasses to serve the purpose of a 
candle, by drawing a wick through them, which being light- 
ed, the flame is for a considerable time supported by the fat 
and oil of the body. 

Wilson’s Petrel is about six and three-fourths inches in 
length ; the alar extent being about thirteen and a half. The 
bill black. Head, back, and lower parts brownish black. 
Greater wing coverts, pale brown, minutely tipped with 
white. Sides of the vent and whole tail coverts pure white. 
Wings and tail black, the latter nearly even at the tip, or but 
slightly forked ; (in some specimens two or three of the ex- 
terior tail feathers are white for about an inch at their base.) 
Legs and naked part of the thighs black: slight rudiments 
of ahind toe. The membrane of the foot is marked with.a 
spot of straw yellow, and finely serrated along the edges. 
Irids dark brown. 




























DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


Surerstition oF THE Manpan Inpians.—Some 1500 
miles up the Missouri, will be found the Mandans. These 
Indians suppose they were the first people created in the 
world, and that they originally lived instpe of the earth. 
They say that a vine had grown to a very great height from | 
one of their corn-fields through a hole in the earth, and “a 
one of the young men climbed up it until he came out on | 
the top of the earth where the Mandan Village now stands — 
that he looked about him and admired the beautiful prai- 
ries and country about him—saw many buffaloes — killed 
one and found it was good to eat —that he returned and re- 
lated what he had seen, when a number of them went up 
and witnessed the same things. Among those who were en- 
deavoring to climb up, was a very large, fat woman, who 
was advised not to go up, but whose curiosity led her to at- 
tempt it, notwithstanding, as soon as she had an opportunity. 








| 


| 
} 


| 
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When she ‘had got part of the way up, the vine broke under 
her weight and let herdown. She was disgraced for being 
the cause of a great calamity which could never be averted ; 
for none could ascend, nor could any descend who had gone 
up. They commenced the Mandan Village, where it now 
stands, and the remainder of them are believed to be living 
under ground to this day. — Illinois Microscope. 

Tue Druses.— The Druses, are a heretical sect of Mo- 
hammedans, numbering sixty or seventy thousand souls. 
The sect is supposed to have originated in Egypt, early in 
the eleventh century. There are, however, no Druses now 
in that country. They are found chiefly in the mountains 
of Lebanon, and in the country south of Damascus. and east- 
ward of the Jordan, called the Houran. The sect originated 
with Hakem, a caliph of Egypt, but derived its name from 
El Drusi, a zealous disciple of the caliph. Hakem was a 
cruel prince, who set himself up as a god, and commanded 
the people to worship him. The Druses believe him to have 
been the tenth and last and most important incarnation of 
God, and render him divine honors as such. Great pains 
have ever been taken by the Druses to conceal the nature of 
their religion ; but it appears to be a rude compound of Mo. 
hammedanism, Christianity, and Paganism. 

It was not until four centuries and a half after the death 


of the founder of this sect, that it became united and power- 


ful under one chief. Inhabiting the rugged mountains of 
Lebanon, they have, for many ages, maintained a free and 
independent spirit in the midst of despotism. They have 
ever been warlike, and remained a semi-independent province 
of the Turkish dominions down to the summer of 1935. 
Ibrahim Pacha, son of Mohammed Ali, viceroy of Egypt. 
then appeared suddenly and unexpectedly before Der El 
Kamer, their capital, at the head of 18,000 men, and depriv- 
ed their whole community of their arms, which every indi- 
vidual before was accustomed to wear upon his person. 

Tin. — This metal has become almost as indispensable as 
iron. It is used in a thousand ways, and large sums are an- 
nually sent out of the country for its purchase. For nearly 
eighteen hundred years England has enjoyed a monopoly of 
the trade; or, if Tin has been found in other countries, it has 
been only in small quantities, or in situations which did not 
admit of working the mines to advantage. The mines of 
Cornwall were ‘famous in the times of the Romans, and 
were probably resorted to at a still earlier period by the en- 
terprising Phoenicians. They have proved to England of 
vastly more value than mines of gold and silver, and still 
continue to yield an abundant supply. Until recently it has 
been supposed that this metal could not be found in the 
United States, in sufficient quantities to render the smelting 
of tin ore any object. — Late discoveries, however, lead us 
to believe that the United States will be proved to contain 
valuable mines of Tin, as well. as the more highly prized 
metals. The Philadelphia National Gazette says, a gentle- 
man of that city, while on a tour of exploration in certain 
parts of Kentucky, received a specimen of a metal which he 
was assured by the respectable person presenting it, had 
been smelted by himself from ore taken from the ore-bed 
with his own hands. The metal had been pronounced by 
some of the learned of the West, to be Cadmium, a metal 
found by Stromeyer about twenty years ago, among the ores 
of zinc, but the gentleman referred to, at once declared it to 
be Tin, and this he has since undeniably proved by chemical 
and other tests. It is much to be hoped that there is no mis- 
take in this account, and that an investigation will be made 
by some metallurgist to ascertain whether Tin, in the region 
indicated, exists in extensive beds of ore, or whether it is 
nothing more than an accidental deposit, such as has been 
found in other parts of the country. 

Love, Treacnery, ano Despair. — The following roman- 
tic story is related as a fact in a letter from Thessalonica, 
dated Nov. 10:— ‘Mustapha Pacha, reputed to be the 
ablest of all the public officers of Turkey, has just delivered 
Macedonia from a formidable band of brigands, who have 
infested the country for upwards of four years. The means 
he took are too singular not tobe mentioned. Having learnt 
that a young Albanian girl, bearing the name of Theodosia 
Maria Samik, residing at Mielnik, a town on the frontier of 
Greece, had secret communications with the robbers, Musta- 
pha had her watched and questioned, but could not obtain 
any disclosures. He then engaged one of his lieutenants, 
named Ismael, a young man of remarkable personal beauty, 
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to go and endeavor to gain her affections. This officer suc- 
ceeded to such a degree that she became warmly attached to 
him, and informed him that her real name was Eudoxia 
Theresa Gherundaxi, and that she was the neice of the chief 
of the brigands, Michael Gregorio Gherundaxi, whose troop 
amounted to between 1,400 and 1,500 men. She painted in 
glowing terms the charms of their errant and adventurous 
life, and urged Ismael to join them. He pretended to yield 
to her instances, and then learnt further from her that her 
uncle would hold a general muster of his band on October 
28th, in the forest of Pheloidos. 

“ All that Ismael communicated to Mustapha, but, in order 
to avert suspicion, went with his fair one to the rendezvous. 
The wily Mustapha collected his troops, surrounded the as- 
sembled freebooters, and as they refused to surrender, at- 
tacked them with all his forces. The greatest number of 
the brigands fell on the spot, preferring death on the field to 
capture and an ignominious execution. A few escaped for 
the moment, but they were afterwards taken, and are now 
waiting their sentence in the citadel of Thessalonica. 
Among the dead were found the chief, Gherundaxi, whose 
head was cloven by a stroke from a sabre, and the young 
lieutenant, Ismael, whose breast had heen penetrated by a 
musket-ball. Mustapha cut off the heads of all the killed, 
and has paraded them in triumph through the town. The 
wretched Eudoxia, on discovering the treachery of her lover, 
has fallen into a state of complete abandonment, and is be- 
lieved to have entirely lost her senses. Mustapha has taken 
her into his own palace, and ordered that every care her de- 
plorable condition requires shall be lavished on her.” 

Sacacity or a Lioness. — The following story is from 
the English Monthly Magazine, and may be depended upon 
as being as true now as ever it was: 

A party of a ship’s crew being sent ashore on a part of 
the coast of India, for the purpose of cutting wood for the 
ship, one of the men, having strayed from the rest, was 
greatly frightened by the appearance of a large lioness, who 
made towards him; she lay down at his feet, and looked 
very earnestly, first at him, and then at a tree at a little dis- 
tance off. After repeating her looks several times, she arose, 
and proceeded on towards the tree, looking back several 
times, seemingly wishing the man to follow her, which he 
did; and, upon coming to the tree, he looked up and per- 
ceived a huge baboon, with two youug cubs in his arms, 
which he supposed were the lioness’s, as she crouched 
down like a cat, and seemed to eye them very steadfastly ; 
upon which the man being afraid to ascend the tree, be- 
thought himself to cut the tree down; and, having his 


for a few moments and expifed. Dr. Chalmers stood in si- 
lence, with both hands stretched out, and bending over the 
deceased. He was the very picture of distress. He was 
the first to break silence. “Never, in my life,” said he, in a 


tremulous voice, “did I see, or did I feel, before this mo-|! 


ment, the meaning of that text, ‘Preach the word: be in- 
stant in season, out of season: reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
with all long suffering and doctrine.’ Had I known that my 
venerable friend was within a few minutes’ reach of eternity, 


I would not have dwelt on that which formed the topic of 


this evening’s conversation. I would have addressed my- 
self earnestly to him. I would have preached unto him and 
unto you, Curist Jesus and him crucified. I would have 
urged him and you, with all the earnestness befitting the 
subject, to prepare for eternity. You would have thought it — 
you would have thought it — you would have pronounced 
it out of season. But ah, it would have been in season — 
both as it respects him, and as it respects you.” — Dr. Lyell’s 
Convention: Sermon. 

Om or Birch Barx.—A correspondent wishes to know, 
how the oil is obtained by which the Russians scent their 
leather, and render it not only less acted upon by moisture. 
but also prevent the action of moths and other destructive 
insects, when used to cover books. It is obtained by distil- 
ling the bark. The following is the process, which they pur- 
sue in Russia, as laid down by Herbert. It is only a rough 
mode of distillation. 

A large earthen pot is filled with the thin white paper-like 
external bark of the birch tree, carefully separated from the 
coarse bark; the mouth of this pot is closed with a wooden 
bung perforated with several holes. The pot thus prepared, 
is turned with the mouth downwards and luted to the mouth 
of another pot of the same size, which is buried in the ground. 
The upper pot is now surrounded with fuel and a fire made, 
which is continued for several hours, according to the size of 
the pot. 

When the operation is completed and the apparatus cooled 
and unluted, the lower pot is found to contain a quantity of 
liquid, equal to sixty per cent. by weight, of the bark em- 
ployed, the liquid consisting of a brown oil mixed with pyro- 
ligneous tar swimming in an ecid liquor. 

In some places iron pots have been substituted for the 
earthen pots, the mouths being separated by an iron plate 
pierced with holes. The peculiar odor of the oil, is sup- 
posed to be owing to a resinous matter which is melted out 
of the bark and drops into the lower pot, during the process 
of distillation. 

Mr. O. Mason, of Providence, Rhode Island, extracted 


axe with him, he set to work, when the lioness seemed more}! some years ago, a peculiar substance from birch bark, which 


attentive to what he was doing; upon the falling of the tree 
she sprang forward on the baboon, and tore him in pieces, 
she then licked the cubs over and over again; after which) 
she returned to the man, who was greatly frightened at 
seeing her in such a rage with the baboon; but she came 
and fawned round him, rubbing her head against him in) 
great fondness ; and which seemed to show her gratitude for 
the service which he had done her; she then went to the 
cubs, and taking one of them up in her mouth, went! 
away with it, and, returning soon afterwards for the other, | 
she went away with that also; when the man made the best; 
of his way off to the shore, where he was taken aboard, 
and did not get rid of his fright for some time after. 





Anecpote. —Of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers it is related that, | 
some years since, on his return from England, he lodged in 
the house of a nobleman. The doctor, who excels in conver-| 
sation as in the pulpit, was the life and soul of the discourse 
in the circle of friends at the nobleman’s fireside. The sub- 
ject was pauperism, its causes and cure. Among the gentle- 
men present there was a venerable Highland chieftain, who 
kept his eyes fastened on Dr. Chalmers, and listened with 
intense interest to his communications. — The conversation 
was kept up toa late hour. When the company broke up 
they were shown up stairsinto their apartments. The apart- 
ment of the doctor was directly opposite to that of the old’ 
chieftain, who had already retired with his attendant. As| 
the doctor was undressing himself he heard an unusual noise 
in the chieftain’s room. The noiseyras succeeded by a heavy 
groan! He hastened into the apartment, which was in a 
few moments filled with company, who all rushed into the 
relief of the old man. {t was a melancholy sight which met 











| 


their eyes. The venerable chief had fallen in the arms of | 
his attendant. It was evidently an apoplexy — he breathed) 


we believe, he called betuline, and which is probably the 
resin mentioned above. He published his process in Silli- 
man’s Journal. 

This oil has a peculiar but pleasant smell, and we believe 
it would be very effectual, if put upon buffalo skins and 
other furs, to keep off moths and worms during summer. — 
Maine Farmer. 

Cory Ricut or Marmion. — Constable offered a thousand 
guineas for the poem very shortly after it was begun, and 
without having seen one line of it; and Scott, without hesi- 
tation, accepted this proposal. It may be gathered from the 
Introduction of 1830, that private circumstances of a deli- 
cate nature rendered it highly desirable for him to obtain the 
immediate command of such a sum; the price was actu- 
ally paid long before the poem was published ; and it suits 
very well with Constable’s character to suppose that his 
readiness to advance the money may have outstripped the 
calculations of more established dealers, and thus cast the 
balance in his favor. He was not, however, so unwise as to 
keep the whole adventure to himself. His bargain being 
fairly concluded, he tendered one-fourth of the copy-right to 
Mr. Miller of Albemarle Street, and another to Mr. Murray, 
then of Fleet Street, London ; and both these booksellers ap- 
peared to have embraced his proposition with eagerness. 
“Tam,” Murray wrate to Constable, on the 6th February, 
1807, “truly sensible of the kind remembrance of me in 
your liberal purchase. You have rendered Mr. Miller no 
less happy by your admission of him; and we both view it as 
honorable, profitable and glorious, to be concerned in the pub- 
lication of a new poem by Walter Scott.” The news that a 
thousand guineas had been paid for an unseen and unfinish- 
ed manuscript appeared in those days portentous ; and it 
must be allowed that the writer who received such a sum 












































eee 
for a performance in embryo, had made a great step in the 
/hazards, as well as in the honors, of authorship. — Lock. 
hart’s Life of Scott. 

Lapy or THE Laxe.—Early in May, the Lady of the Lake 
leame out—as her two elder sisters had done—in all the 
majesty of quarto, with every accompanying grace of typo- 
graphy, and with, moreover, an engraved frontispiece of 
/Saxon’s portrait of Scott; the price of the book, two guineas, 
‘For the copy-right the poet had nominally received 2000 
guineas, but as John Ballantyne and Co. retained three. 
fourths of che property to themselves, (Miller, of London 
purchasing the other fourth,) the author’s profits were, or 
should have been, more than this. 

The quarto edition of 2050 copies disappeared instantly, 
and was followed in the course of the same year by four 
editions in octavo, viz.: one of 3000, a second of 3250, and a 
third and a fourth each of 6000 copies; thus, in the space of 
\a few months, the extraordinary number of 20,000 copies 
were disposed of. In the next year (1811) there was anoth- 
er edition of 3000; there was one of 2000 in 1814; another 
of 2000 in 1815; one of 2000 again in 1819 ; and two, mak- 
ing between them 2500, appeared in 1825: since which time 
~ Lady of the Lake, in collective editions of his poetry, 
and in separate issues, must have circulated to the extent of 
at least 20,000 copies more. 

So that, down tothe month of July, 1836, the legitimate 
sale in Great Britain has been not less than fifty thousand 
copies. 

I have little to add to what the introduction of 1830, and 
some letters already extracted, have told us, concerning the 
history of the composition of this poem. Indeed the coinci- 
dences of expression and illustration in the Introduction and 
those private letters, written twenty years before, are re- 
markable. In both we find him quoting Montrose’s lines, 
and in both he quotes also “ Up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet,” 
&c. In truth, both letters and Introduction were literal 
transcripts of his usual conversation on the subject. 

‘A lady,” he says, “to whom I was nearly related, and 
with whom I lived during her whole life on the most brother- 
ly terms of affection, was residing with me (at Ashestiel) 
when the work was in progress, and used to ask me what I 
could possibly do to rise so early in the morning. At last I 
told her the subject of my meditations; and I can never for- 
get the anxiety and affection expressed in her reply. ‘Do 
not be so rash,’ she said, ‘my.dearest cousin. You are al- 
ready popular — more so, perhaps, than yourself will believe, 
or than even I or other partial friends can allow to your 
merit. You stand high—do not rashly attempt to climb 
higher and incur the risk of a fall; for, depend upon it, a fa- 
vorite will not be permitted to stumble with impunity.’ I 
replied to this affectionate expostulation in the words of 
Montrose : — 


* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.’ 





‘If I fail,’ I said, — for the dialogue is strong in my recollec- 
tion, —‘it isa sign that I ought never to have succeeded, 
and I will write prose for life: you shall see no change in 
my temper, nor will I eat a single meal the worse. But if I 
sueceed — 


* Up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk and the feather an’ a’!’ ” 


The lady here alluded to was no dopbt Miss Christian 
Rutherford, his mother’s sister, who, as I have already men- 
tioned, was so little above his age, that they seem always 
to have lived together on terms of equality indicated in her 
use of the word “cousin” in the dialogue before us. She 
was, however, about as devout a Shaksperian as her nephew, 
and the use of cousin, for kinsmen in general, is common to 
all our elder dramatists. 

He says, in the same essay — 

“T remember that about the same time a friend started in 
to ‘heeze up my hope,’ like the minstrel in the old song. 
He was bred a farmer, but a man of powerful understanding, 
natural good taste and warm poetical feeling, perfectly com- 
petent to supply the wants of an imperfect or irregular edu- 
cation. He was a passionate admirer of field sports, which 
we often pursued together. As this friend happened to dine 
with me at Ashestiel one day, I took the opportunity of read- 
ing to him the first canto of the Lady of the Lake, in order 
to ascertain the effect the poem was likely tu produce upon 
ja person who was but too favorable a representative of rea’- 
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ers at large. He placed his hand across his brow, and lis- 
tened with great attention through the whole account of the 
stag hunt, till the dogs throw themselves into the lake to 
follow their master, who embarked with Ellen Douglass. 
He then started up with a sudden exclamation, struck his 
hand on the table, and declared in a voice of censure calcu- 
lated for the occasion, that the dogs mugt have been totally 
ruined by being permitted to take the water after sucha 
severe chase. I own I was much encouraged by the species 
of reverie which had possessed so zealous a follower of the 
sports of the ancient Nimrod, who had been completely sur- 
prised out of all doubts of the reality of the tale.” 

One of the most extraordinary things in life, is to see the 
things that people are ashamed of, and the things they are 
not ashamed of. To see that there are men of sense asham- 
ed of not being rich—ashamed of not being able to keep a 
carriage—ashamed that in the division of worldly things 
enough has not fallen to their share to enable them to enjoy 
expensive pleasures — to wear expensive clothes, &c. One 
may excuse them for being- sorrowful; but not for being 
ashamed. 

There is something extremely beautiful amid this world’s 
idle hollow pomp — amidst its heartless and wearying show 
— its parade bought with tears andcrimes. There is some- 
thing extremely beautiful in the sight of a man poor, and 
not ashamed of being so—of one with just enough to live 
upon, with industry and economy, and content to pass 
through his pilgrimage without any appeal to the common 
sentiments of the crowd. 























































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. coast for England. That Mrs. Maclean then told deponent 
to retire, and she would send for her when she wished to 
dress. Deponent had not seen her write this morning, but 
she was so employed the previous evening, when she deliv- 
ered to deponent two letters for friends in England, and was 
affected at the thought of deponent leaving her. That 
when deponent saw her last she was in her usual spirits. 
The bottle found in Mrs. Maclean’s hand was uncorked, and 
she (deponent) afterward corked it, and put it aside. She 
could state nothing more which could throw any light on the 
subject. 

“The verdict was that the death of Mrs. Maclean was 
caused by her having incautiousiy taken an over-dose of 
Prussic acid, which it appeared she had been in the habit of 
using as a remedy.” 





We have received several conitributions, of which we can make no use, 
and which are at the disposal of their authors, Some of them are 
very good, of their kind, but unsuitable for our columns. Others will 
hardly bear so much commendation. The lines on the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity are inadmissible. So also are those on Guing to War. —The 
‘* Tempting Bowl”? would answer better for the columns of some other 
periodical. — Another “ Metaphysical Sketch? is received, and will ap- 
pear soon.— We shall soon give ‘‘.4 Student’s Reflections” place. — 
We are happy to hear again from I. F. 8. ; his legend will be given 
in the next, we think. — We wish some of our heretofore kind con- 
tributors would infurm us whether there was ever any difficulty be- 
tween Hymen and the Muses. — We should be happy to hear from our 
friend W. B. T. — F. D. is informed that complete sets can be supplied 
for a short time longer. . 
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Eartuquake aT Martinique.—It is so long since we 
have heard of any damage: by earthquakes in the West In- 
dia Islands, that the destruction of Port Royal, in Jamaica, 
and other scenes of nearly equal horror have almost faded 
from the popular recollection, and it has become almost for- 
gotten that those islands were subject to such terrible visita- 
tions. On the 11th January, one of the most dreadful earth- 
quakes ever known there occurred at Martinique, by which 
great damage was done. Hundreds of plantations were 
destroyed, and four thousand persons fell victims to the ca- 
lamity in the single town of Port Royal. That name seems 
unfortunate. The town so called in Jamaica was twice 
thrown down by earthquakes and a third time sunk with 
nearly all its inhabitants. 

The shock at Martinique lasted about five minutes. The 
governor had issued a proclamation calling on the inhabit- 
ants to turn out and assist the authorities in giving passage 
to the stagnating waters, to open the streets, and prop up the 
buildings in danger of falling. The yelluw fever began io 
rage, and added new horrors to the scene. 

We may well be thankful for the happy immunity of our 
country from such evils. Better, far better, our rugged soil 
and bleak winters, than sunny skies and all the luxuries 
of the tropics, with such accompaniments. 


L. E. L.—The death of Mrs. Maclean, formerly Miss 
Landon, is confirmed by intelligence received by way of 
England, and as our readers will perceive by an extract 
from the coroner's proceedings, in a manner peculiarly af- 
flictive. Her health had suffered from the climate, under 
the effects of which her husband was also suffering at the 
time, and a spasmodic affection to which she had formerly 
been subject, had been aggravated thereby. For this she 
had been accustomed to use Prussic acid as a remedy, an 
accidental or indiscreet excess of which cost her life. 

Miss Landon was one of the most attractive of the Brit- 
ish writers, either in prose or verse. A peculiar sweetness 
and playfulness characterized her efforts, and in none of 
them did she ever sacrifice the modesty and delicacy which 
must ever constitute the greatest charm of woman. The 
following extract from the preface to Fisher’s Drawing Room 
Scrap Book, for the present year, will be felt to possess a 
melancholy interest. The illfated writer seems almost to 
have possessed a premonition of her sad destiny. 

“I have again to solicit the indulgence which the public 
have so often accorded to this work. I ask it now perhaps 
for the last time on my own part. Leaving England for an 
indefinite period, time and distance may interfere with my 
completion of a task rendered gratifying by the continued 
favor which has rewarded my efforts to please. For the 
last few years, the Drawing Room Scrap Book has been the 
cherished record of my poetical impressions, and my only 
poetical work: and I grew gradually to look forward to 
June and July, as recalling my first keen delight in compo- 
sition, and giving words to those fancies and feeling which 
constitute, especially, a woman’s poetry. — I shall hope with 
all the freshness of new scenes, and thoughts, to write for 
England when far away from its shores ; but that hope is in- 
deed an uncertainty.” 


The following is the extract referred to above :— 

« At an inquisition held at Cape Coast Castle, the 15th 
day of October, 1838, before me, James Swansey, Esq. 
one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace, and others, upon 
view of the body of Letitia Elizabeth Maclean— Emily 
Baily, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith — That between 
jthe hours of eight and nine of the morning of the 15th in. 
stant, the deponent having received a note, addressed to 
Mrs. Maclean, from Mr. Swanzy, went to her room for the 
purpose of delivering the same to her, and found some diffi- 
culty in opening the door, in consequence of Mrs. Maclean 
having fallen against it. 

“That deponent, on entering the room, discovered Mrs. 
Maclean lying on the floor with an empty bottle in her hand 
(which bottle being produced, was labelled “ Acid hydrocian- 
icum delatum, pharm. Lond., 1835; medium dose five min- 
ims,”) and quite senseless; that on seeing this, deponent 
went for her husband to call Mr. Maclean. She believed 
that Mrs. Maclean must have been attempting to open the 
door to call assistance, when she fell. That her mistress 
was subject to be attacked by spasms, and was in the habit 
of taking occasionally a drop or two of the medicine in the 
bottle in water; but had not herself seen her do so more 
than two or three times. She (Mrs. Maclean) had the 
spasms rather badly the previous evening, and wished to 
take a little of the medicine contained in the bottle to give 
her relief. 

“ She did not complain much this morning. Deponent was|| Froriva.— A plan is proposed to establish a military col- 
not present when her mistress was taken ill; but had seen|/ony in Florida, by offering a bounty in land to ten thousand 
her about half an hour before, when she appeared well, and||settlers, who shall be bound to serve against the Indians, 
made her a present, as the deponent was about leaving the/|till they are removed, 


Op Erna.—The eruptions of Etna were active and in- 
creasing in the end of October. The lava ran down the 
mountain in a subterraneous channel, formed of the ancient 
consolidated lava, eight hundred feet long and over sixty 
broad and fifteen feet high. Near the crater where it opens 
to view, it forms a cascade of liquid fire. The mountaineers 
walk fearlessly over this buried stream of fire which they 
discern shining through the crevices beneath their feet. 
Ashes and stones are vomited up sometimes in clouds to ob- 
scure the sky. The detonations are often heard and felt as 
far off as Messina. Much destruction is anticipated from 
this eruption. 


Wuere 1s Love ?— Ata fashionable soiree, P. F. Ware, 
on being asked “ where the master passion existed ” — by a 
lady whose charms were peculiarly calculated to draw out the 
poet — suddenly fixing his eye, “ina fine frenzy rolling,” on 
the fair petitioner, delivered the following Imprompte : 


Love in these eyes I view, 
And in thy smile I trace } 
Him, by these lips of dew ; 
And o’er thy gentle face 
He flings his vestal ray, 
Lighting charms divine, 
Stealing hearts away ! 
And now — he ’s taken mine! 


Tue German papers announce that the Queen’s cousin, 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburgh (nephew of the Duchess of 
Kent and King Leopold) has been greeted at Munich, by 
the royal family of Bavaria, and all the Foreign Ministers, 
as husband elect of Victoria. He is not yet twenty, having 
been born August, 1819. He is the second son of the reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe Coburgh Gotha, and besides being cousin 
to Queen Victoria, stands in the same relation to King Fer- 
dinand of Portugal. 


Sruart’s Wasnineron.—Our Salem friends are getting 
quite excited in a controversy about the merits of a copy of 
Stuart’s painting of Washington, and the great price which 
is demanded for it. If they are anxious to purchase, we 
can put them in the way of procuring as good a copy as was 
ever taken, (some say the best,) fora very reasonable sum. 


AsyLum For tHE Buixnv.— It appears by a statement sub- 
mitted to the Legislature, by the Secretary of State, that 
there has been paid out of the State Treasury since June, 
1830, to the Asylum for the Blind, the sum of $55,846. 
Since 1833, the Institution has been receiving about $8,500 
per annum from the Treasury of the State; for which sum 
it is bound to support only twenty pupils! It appears, 
however, by the Secretary’s statement, that there are now 
thirty-two beneficiaries of the State in the Institution. 

Txey who deride the name of God are the most unhappy 
of men, except those who make a trade of honoring Him. 
And how many of the self-styled, world-applauded holy are 
mere traffickers in the temple, setting so much present self- 
denial against so much fature enjoyment. 

PersEveRANCE. -—Ifa seaman should put about every time 
he encounters a head wind, he would never make a voyage. 
So he who permits himself to be baffled by adverse circum. 
stances, will never make headway in a voyage of life. A 
sailor uses every wind to propel his vessel ; so should every 
young man learn to trim his sails and guide his bark, that 
even adverse gales should fill its belaying canvass and send 
it forward on its onward course. 


Srorms.— We have not been alone in suffering from se- 
vere storms the present winter. The last arrivals bring in- 
telligence of a tempest of extraordinary severity which has 
swept the coasts of England, destroying many vessels and 
doing immense damage on shore. Three of the New York 
packets were lost, one of ther with a cargo valued at a 
million of dollars. A British ship bound for the same port 
was also lost. Thirteen columns of the Liverpool Mail are 
filled with accounts of its ravages. . 





Tue Bartimore Monument for February has just reached 
us. It is embellished with a fine engraving of Scott, and 
presents a good array of articles, including several very 
good original ones. 





Mr. Waite, the Irish melodist, has recently been giving 
Concerts with much success at Lowell and Worcester. He 
gives a Concert on Tuesday evening next, at Tremoat Hall 
in this city. ’ 





Tue Bisre. — There is within it a secret power, which ex- 
erts an influence on the moral and intellectual world, like 
that of the sun upon the physical; and however long and 
successfully it may be resisted by some, not the less certain 
is its effect on the ultimate condition of society. 
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SsOrT IN THE STILLY NIGHT.” 


A SCOTCH AIR.--FROM MOORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES.--ARRANGED BY SIR J. STEVENSON. 
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Femate Epvucation in tHe East.—It appears that the 
school of Miss Halliday, an English lady, established at 
Cairo, under the patronage of a society in England, has 
been taken under the patronage of the Viceroy, and that he 
has resolved to avail himself of her service to introduce a 
system of education among the daughters and nieces of his 
own family. This is beginning the work of education in 
the right way, and if the scheme is persevered in by the 
Viceroy and prosecuted with the energy with which he ac. 
complishes some of his schemes, it may be productive of the 
most beneficial effect. That it will be persevered in, howev- 
er, is by no means certain. 


Iowa. — A correspondent of the Buffalo Journal says that 
taking into consideration the soil, the timber, the water, and 
the climate, Iowa Territory may be considered the best part 
of the Mississippi valley. The Indians so considered it, as 
appears from the name which they gave it. For it is said 
that the Sioux and Fox Indians on beholding the exceeding 
beauties of this region, held up their hands, and exclaimed 
in an ecstacy of delight and amazement, 1-O-W-A— which in 
the Fox language means, “Tuts 1s THE Lanp.”’ 

Lavenaste Incipent. — The following amusing incident 
is related as having occurred during a fire at Hartford, a 
few weeks since : 

“Tt appears that while the conflagration was at its height, 
a man took his station on the top of the seminary in Trum- 
bull street, to throw buckets of water which were handed 
to him, upon the roof. The first pailful handed up he dash. 
ed fiercely on to the roof, but to his surprise, it rolled over 
the eaves like so many cannon-balls, being nothing more nor 
less than a pail of frozen potatoes!— The next bucket 
which was handed him he dashed on the roof with much 
greater energy, and to his still greater astonishment found it 


to be a pail of soft soap! He then sung out lustily for wa- 
ter, and in a few minutes was furnished with a supply suf- 
ficient to cause the eaves to run with soap suds! It is hardly 
necessary to add that the building was preserved.” 

True INDEPENDENCE. — There is a false notion of inde- 
pendence which often does much harm. Every one ought 
to desire independence so far as it signifies a course of 
thought and action, which he freely, fully and deliberately 
approves, and acknowledges to be just and right.. He should 
not be disposed to take these things from others upon trust ; 
but to examine and see for himself. But at the same time, 
in order that he may rightly examine and truly see what is 
just and right, it is necessary that he should treat others as 
neighbors, and be willing to be so treated by them in return. 
It is only when this is done, that the individual can be truly 
free and independent. As to getting rid of foreign influen- 
ces, it isa thing entirely out of the question. We cannot go 
out from all society. 


A Curious Incipent. —It is stated by various compilers 
of voyages, that at the time of the discovery in 1460, of the 
island of Corvo, one of the Azores, there was found the 
statue, made of burnt clay, of a man on horseback, with a 
cloak on, but no covering on his head, his left hand on the 
horse’s mane, his right pointing to the west! There were 
some letters rudely carved on the lower rock, but not under- 
stood. It seemed to point out America. 

Wire Titer Rores. — This ingenious substitute for hemp- 
en ropes for steering boats, says the Cincinnati Republican, 
has now been fairly tested, and has given the utmost satis- 
faction. All doubt as to the entire fitness of these ropes, for 
the purposes intended, may now be considered fairly removed ; 
and we doubt not they will very soon be universally used. 






SECOND VERSE. 


When I remember all 
The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather; 
I feel like one, who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whese garlands dead, 
And all but he departed ! 
Thus in the stilly night, &c. 


We look, with wonder, at the speetacle which astronomy 
presents to us, of thousands of worlds and systems of 
worlds, weaving together their harmonious movements into 
one great whole. But the view of the hearts of men, fur- 
nished by history, considered as a combination of biogra- 
phies, is immeasurably more awful and pathetic. Every 
water-drop of the millions in that dusky stream is a living 
heart, a world of worlds! How vast and strange, and sad 
and living a thing, he only knows at all, who has gained 
knowledge by labor, experience and suffering; and he 
knows it not perfectly. 

Exrraorpinary Cave.— The Red Lake Gazette mentions 
that an extraordinary cave has lately been discovered near 
an upper branch of the Chippeway nver, (District of Hu- 
ron,) which constantly emits a current of gaseous air of 
such extremely offensive smell, as to render it impossible 
for any one to enter. What is still more remarkable, dogs 
will rush in with great avidity ; but as soon as they have 
entered they set up a frightful howling and yelping, which 
gradually dies away in the distance till all is quiet. No dog 
is ever said to return. 

Mastopon SxeLeton.—The Cincinnati Gazette says that 
the skeleton of this monster, which was found in Crawford 
County, Ohio, last summer, is now exhibiting in that city. 
It is the most perfect skeleton that has yet been discov- 
ered. The head is complete, including the entire skull bone 
and upper jaw, as well as the lower jaw and teeth. 
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